THE  HALF THE WORLD

We, who expected to reach Isfahan before nightfall,
envied neither the gallant Sir John McNeill nor the sergeant
their rides. Until quite lately the journey was no sinecure,
yet what was once considered impassable country had at
last opened to the call of civilization. The wide road was
endowed with new Irish bridges rubbing shoulders with
the ruins of olden days: the Bridge of the Daughter and
Fatima's Shrine at Qum.

Qum has been called the City of Undertakers because
of the fanatical religious observances of the inhabitants.
There lay Shah Sefi, hard by Abbas the Second who loaded
Fatima's tomb with costly tributes. Burial in the precincts
was held to carry favour into the hereafter, according as
the spirit of give smote the devotee and the spirit of take
inspired the incumbent. No wonder the dome was of
gold leaf, maintained in lavish magnificence. Yet the
price of Paradise was not enough to stop rats from feeding
voraciously upon the pious bodies as fast as they were laid
to what they deemed their last rest.

The way to Isfahan followed the same monotony, a
few villages and police posts alternating with road-menders
to afford what little variety there was. We passed a
caravanserai and a river before drawing brake at Kashan
for passport scrutiny.

"We have an old invective," said Rumi, looking hard
at the police official beside the car. " cMay you be stung
by a scorpion of Kashan,' because the district was noted
for a particularly virulent breed. But they are said not
to touch" (he looked at us a trifle quizzically, shades of
the Caspian upon him) "a stranger, only the poor local."

Most of the rest of the two hundred and fifty miles was
brown, waste land, save for fair villages where the road
was bordered by pigeon towers, as wrote the traveller and
raconteur Ibn Batuta. We jogged on for mile upon mile.
Darkness fell. We still jogged on, uncomfortably dozing,
cold and crumpled.
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